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THE U.S.—U.S.S.R. STUDENT EXCHANGE 


This past summer, 40 American students and 20 Soviet students visited each other's countries for 39 days and 
30 days respectively, under the U.S.-U.S.S.R. cultural exchange agreement of last January. Several national organi. 
zations moved rapidly to take advantage of this opportunity. Co-ordinated and supported by the Council on Studen; 
Travel, ten students each were nominated by the Lisle Fellowship, the Experiment in International Living, the United 
Student Christian Council and the YMCA and YWCA. 

The Intercollegian asked the American students and Soviet students to respond to three questions: 

e What impressed you the most? 
e What questions were asked you most frequently? 
e What major misconceptions did you encounter? 


The National Student YMCA and YWCA dedicate this special issue of The Intercollegian to a continuation and 
extension of this exchange, hoping that students throughout the world will share in this historic encounter through 
these frank and personal reports. 


Guest editor: Pau! B. Anderso: November 1958 Volume 76 Number 3 
Traveling editor: Beverly Deepe 
Associate traveling editors 


Richard Momsen, Jr 
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4 now the ice is broken... 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has eagerly seized the opportunity of bringing to students in the 
United States, and we hope also to fellow students in the Soviet Union and in other coun- 
tries, the candid impressions of members of the Exchange delegations. The technique of 
presenting both Soviet and U.S. delegations with identical questions has sharpened simi- 
larities and contrasts in their observations, and has helped define questions requiring 
mutual understanding. 

Our readers may be a bit shocked at some of the impressions gained by the Soviet 
delegation, but we have preferred to print their remarks as given, confident that American 





; students really want to know what impressed the Soviet students. Sincere appreciation 
of hospitality—and we are convinced that it is sincere—is not enough. Now American 
| students can begin honestly to refute the criticisms and to repair the shortcomings revealed 

| by the visiting delegation. 


We do not know how or to what extent students in the Soviet Union will learn of the 
Exchange, but we trust that a few copies of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will be spread about in 
the reading rooms of the higher educational institutions of the U.S.S.R. We shall welcome 
10 copies of their journals telling of the Exchange, especially as they comment on the ob- 
servations or critical remarks made by the U.S. students. 

Unquestionably all who took part—whether in the delegations or in meetings with 
15 them—have had their lives enriched. Appetites have been whetted. The Americans would 
like to pierce more deeply into the thoughts and problems of Soviet youth. The delegation 
returning to Moscow would have enjoyed conversations more if the Americans they met 





18 had been better grounded in the history, literature and contemporary culture of the Soviet 
Union. THE INTERCOLLEGIAN would say: “That’s fine, let’s work on both problems, in 
both countries.” 

18 a , 

To be sure, both delegations brought with them certain preconceived notions. We 
should bear in mind that the members of the two delegations are bona fide amateurs— 

20 


neither expert in international relations nor professional in journalism. We welcome their 

lack of inhibitions and their freshness and frankness of comment. We like the greetings 

2 to Polk City, lowa, and we frankly wonder what we, the editors, would have done if faced 
with a five day climbing trip in Central Asia—in town shoes! 

Now the ice is broken, let us see what more American and Soviet students can do to 


develop authentic knowledge—which alone can lead to mutual understanding. 


| - 
cr Ke yt Liubcrer : 


PAUL B. ANDERSON, 
Guest Editor 











MEN OF GOOD WILL should rejoice over the beginning 


that has been made in establishing normal scholarly, 


cultural, and individual contacts between the Soviet 
Union and the West. Ten years ago, when the great 


upsurge of interest in Russian studies began in American 
universities, students would set forth on their graduate 
work without knowing when, if ever, they would have 
an opportunity for free travel and study in the Soviet 
Union 

Che occasion for this special issue of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN Is the successful exchange of visits by forty young 
\merican citizens and twenty young Soviet citizens under 
the terms of an agreement providing for each country to 
send up to forty of its youth to the other country on a 
thirty-nine day tour. At the moment this article is writ- 
ten, twenty American graduate students are preparing to 
depart for a year of study at Moscow and Leningrad 
Universities, and a great many of my colleagues are look- 
ing forward with me to welcoming twenty Soviet graduate 
students for a similar period of study at seven of our 
American universities 

The other contacts between our two countries during 
the past three years have become almost too numerous 
to mention: exchanges of farmers, athletes, musicians, 
scholars, scientists, and now—with the arrival in New 
York just a few weeks ago of the first delegation of Soviet 
private citizens—the exchange of ordinary tourists. 

All this would be 


for us not to lose our perspective as we look at these 


is excellent. Nevertheless, it well 
encouraging developments. The increasing numbers of 
exchange between the Soviet Union and Western coun- 
tries are still very small. What is more, the duration of 
most visits to the Soviet Union and most trips abroad by 
Soviet citizens is extremely short. Thirty days are just 
enough to turn tourists into self-confident, ignorant ex- 
perts on the country they have visited. Six months or a 
the both 
confidence and their ignorance. 


year in country would diminish their self- 


Ihe need for these exchanges is enormous. The bar- 
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riers created by differences in our cultural heritage alone 
are formidable, but they have been raised even higher 
by restrictions on travel and the exchange of ideas. Now 
our task is to overcome these barriers, and the task wil] 
not be easy. Over and over again I have been struck by 
the tendency to interpret experiences in each other's 
countries—or rather, to misinterpret them—in the light 
of what we are accustomed to at home. The average 
American in the Soviet Union finds it extremely hard to 
believe Soviet citizens really take Marxist doctrine 
seriously, or to believe his eyes when he sees concrete 
examples of the relation of the individual to the state. 
He finds this difficult because there is so little in his own 
experience at home that can help him to understand such 
phenomena. Likewise, the Soviet citizen in the United 
States seems to believe that Americans in theif explana- 
tions of the working of American society are either in- 
credibly naive or else are making a Machiavellian effort 
to keep him from seeing the American realities that he 
knew about before he ever arrived in America. 

These misconceptions on both sides are natural. Both 
Soviet and American citizens encounter concepts that are 





not even a part of the vocabulary of their 


To cite only a few examples, such terms 


own 


societies. 


or “partiinost” or “ideinost’—terms that can scarcely | 





even be translated into English 


liberalis 


progres a 


progres in 


| shoulc 
in whic!) \ 
mutual cor 
know One 


dificult bu 
deology , 
discussions 
tinually he 
and judgir 
Words are 
significance 
‘In the 1 
noved to 
for whistlir 
Russian to 
nnocent e 
very differ 
the Russia 
described t 
had sery ed 
worker, Sa 
whistling a 
vhether st 
have work 
cultured n 
yhistling 1 
America.” 
My secc 
make to ar 
is Well as | 
can. physic 
would sug 
citizens all 
visionism,” 
acquired s\ 

Revisior 


Every scie! 


revisionist, 
as “socialist realism” in art, or “revisionism” in ideology, | 


rigorously 
today’s e) 


are indispensable for {citizens of 


an understanding of current Soviet thought, and yet they} tendency t 
are utterly foreign to the vocabulary and thinking of] Americans 


° =e ° ' 
Americans. Similarly, no one can hope to understand the 


American scene today without an awareness of pluralism 
in politics and economics; Freudian influence in Amet- 
can psychology, sociology, and art; the deeply rooted 
American distrust of governmental coercion, which leads 
to carrying on as much of society’s business as possibk 
through nongovernmental organizations; the role of the | 
Opposition in government; the concept of the “open 


society as opposed to the “closed” society; and the pat-| 


ticular forms of dialectics which see conservatism and 


to learn fre 
greatest re 
attitudes t 
Soviet spu 





| \iberali as the mutually dependent guarantors of the 


srogress achieved in the past and the continuance of 
sogress in the future. 


| should like to make two suggestions about ways 


q which) we may make progress in this great task of 
qutual comprehension. The first is that we should get to 
know One another as human beings before we tackle the 
jifficult but necessary task of clarifying our differences in 


deology. Without this preliminary step our ideological 
jiscussions will be almost fruitless, for we shall con- 
‘inually hesitate between judging the man by his words 
nd ijud sing his words by our knowledge of the man. 
Words ire like paper money. We cannot judge their 
jgnificance until we know the integrity of their source. 
‘In the 1930's an American physician who had recently 
noved to the Soviet Union was indignantly criticised 
for whistling as he walked into a tavern in a provincial 
Ne }Russian town. Afterwards he learned that whistling—an 
et |innocent expression of high spirits in America—had a 
ery different significance in Russia, and he realized that 
vill he Russians had considered him unpardonably rude. He 
by lescribed the incident to the young Russian woman w ho 
aad served in his home for some months as a domestic 
ght | worker, saying that he knew she must have heard him 
ig¢ Fwhistling around the house many times and he wondered 
tO} whether she had not been shocked at his rudeness. “I 
ine fhave worked here long enough to know that you are a 
ete }cultured man,” she replied, “and so I concluded that 
ile. | whistling in the house must not be considered rude in 
Wn | America.” 

My second suggestion is one that I should perhaps not 
ted | make to any Soviet citizen until he has come to know me 
na- } ys well as the Russian domestic worker knew the Ameri- 
in- } can physician. Otherwise | may be misunderstood. | 
fort } would suggest that all of us—Americans and Soviet 
he }eitizens alike—re-examine the original meaning of “re- 
isionism,” that word I mentioned earlier which has 





oth pacquired such a sinister connotation in Soviet parlance. 

até} Revisionism in its true meaning is a very good thing. 
wi | Every scientifically-minded person must of necessity be a 
rms | revisionist, for our knowledge advances only as we 
gy; |ngorously re-examine yesterday's truth in the light of 
cely | today’s experience. Closer acquaintance between the 


fof {citizens of our two countries will stimulate this healthy 


hey | tendency toward revisionism in both Soviet citizens and 
. Ol} Americans. That is to be welcomed, for we have much 
the 


to learn from one another. To give just one example, the 
lism | oreatest revisionist influence in all history on American 
ef fattitudes toward Russia was the launching of the first 
ted | Soviet sputnik! 


ads 
: 1 
sible by WILLIAM B. EDGERTON, Chairman of the Depart 
the ment of Slavic Languages and Literatures at Indiana 
yen University. Visited the Soviet Union in 1955 as a mem 
ber of a Quaker delegation and again last September 

pat: | 

} as chairman of the American delegation to the Fourtl 
ant International Con 


ongress of Slavists 
' 





American delegation arriving in Moscow 





To our Soviet Hosts: 


All forty-one of us in the American exchange group 
are deeply indebted to you who were our hosts in the 
Soviet Union. We remember that you, Valentina Titova, 
ably and graciously supervised all the arrangements on 
behalf of the Committee of Youth Organizations of the 
U.S.S.R., while your senior CYO colleagues—Sergei 
Romanovsky, Vladimir Popov, and Evgenii Bugrov— 
added their welcome when their schedules permitted. We 
recall appreciatively the three CYO representatives— 
Marat Mokhnachev, Nikolai Poloskov, and Anatoli 
Valiuzhenich—who took care of our subgroups, and the 
patient interpreters who always stood ready to help— 
Lena Vyshinskaia, Viktor Elokhin, and Vladimir Shemia- 
tenkov. For our stay in Leningrad we are grateful to 
Vadim Saiushev, Boris Firsov, and their cordial assistants. 

To all of our hosts we are indebted not only for the 
material comforts furnished to us during our stay, but 
also for the particular effort they made and the great 
flexibility and thoughtfulness they displayed in respond- 
ing to our special needs and requests. We realize that in 
the camp stays and in other respects we were given un- 
usual privileges. We hope this year’s exchange will be 
followed by many more between Soviet and American 
young people. Thank you all, and may we meet again! 

Ralph T. Fisher, Jr. 
for the American Exchange Group 








Responses from American students 


Soviet citizens were exceptionally friendly 


Perhaps (the impression) which will be remembered 
longest will be the extraordinary friendliness and warmth 
of the people toward us, even at a time when the rela- 
tions between our governments are strained. Everywhere 
we went, Leningrad or in Central 
Asia, we were greeted by crowds of flower-bearing people 


whether in Moscow, 


who were eager to help us in any way and to know about 
us and our country.” 

Their 
willingness to speak frankly about their country.” “The 
sensitivity, 


‘Their friendliness and interest in Americans.” * 


generosity, friendliness, and genuine warmth 


of the Soviet people.” (Many similar comments ) 


The fear of war 


‘The Soviet people suffered greatly in the last war. 
Although it was no surprise to find that they, as with 
people all over the world, do not want another war, it was 
amazing to see that the fear of war was so omnipresent. 
“The question which bothered me was to what extent 
should this be a concern of today, 13 years later, and to 
what extent is this obsession induced by propaganda. 
about world affairs 


‘Those who are well informed . 


are involved with military issues. Such people 


re few. The rest of the populace deals with such abstrac- 


tions as, mir (peace) and druzhba (friendship). Upon 
learning that we were Americans, old women in rural 
villages would spout these words incessantly during tear- 
ful descriptions of the losses they had suffered from the 


war. Youth groups would give us friendly send-offs 


after a pleasant visit. clasping their hands over their 


heads and calling ‘Miru mir’ (Peace to the world). 


(Three other similar comments ) 
For turther reinforcement, mir is the subject of 


posters and slogans in factories, schools, train stations, 
airports, bulletin boards, lapel buttons and even patterns 
of formal gardens in parks. To be confronted with a 
word so often may have several effects. The special 
. When repeated so 


often, the cause for concern seems urgent and, if so. 


meaning of the word disappears. 


there must be an antagonist... . The propaganda against 


the U.S. leaves no need to wonder who it might be.” 


Soviet nationalism. Their hopes for the future 


“I was greatly impressed by the strong nationalistic 
spirit in the | S.S.R. 
the future of the | 


There seemed to be a eres il hope | in 
S.S.R. and a great trust in Communism 
as the way to reach the goals of a 


better society. They 


seem determined that they as a nation will do something 
worth while in this world... .” 
| was frequently struck with the thought that many 
live so much in the plans for the future and what 


they hope to accomplish that they sometimes confuse the 
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Itineraries of the American delegation 





What impres 






present and the future and speak 
and what will be done as the same thing. 


what is being do 
In living int 
present and mainly in the future, they sever their pa 
This made some of us feel that we were in a count 
almost without a history. . . .”' “I was 1 
“Nationalism as a cohesive force rather than ideolos Noung pec 
showed 

the life of 
were stopp 
sked whet 
a phenomenon whighowered v 


cal Marxism.”: (Two similar comments ) 


The collective nature of Soviet society 





“What impressed me the most is the collective 
group nature of Soviet society, 
seems to evolve not only from government policy, baited us tc 
The indgtudents bi 
but almost always in temas necess 
The Russiapeoples.” 


word ‘the people’ (narod ) is always used in the collecti$ “Among 


also to be a part of the national character. 
vidual seems to be valued, 
of what he can contribute to society. 


sense, and seems to reflect the concept of a populatifgre the day 
. The individual is i@The farm, 
variably expected to sacrifice his personal desires tot a fr 
cares, their 


. having a collective will. 


demands of the group.’ (Five similar comments ) 
“Not only did we find people submitting to this — Kra 
organization (and I was impressed by the completene here so p 
with which this permeated every area of activity) baeach Mr. 
they (have) personal pride in it and feel personal ownsimilar cor 
a of the state property. ‘l liked 
. | was impressed by the sense of drive and ¢ My farn 

many plea: 
nd the p 


namism which seems to pervade Soviet society.” 


continued on pag 
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Itineraries of the Soviet delegation 
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Le The friendliness and interest of Americans 

“| was most of all impressed by American students. 
Ologyoung people always met us in a friendly way and 
showed a great interest both in our delegation and in 
the life of the youth and students of the U.S.S.R. We 
were stopped on the street and even in the subway, and 
ve wesked whether we were Russian students and we were 





whicshowered with thousands of questions. Many people in- 
y, bilvited us to visit them. All held that the exchange of 
indstudents between the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
termas necessary for strengthening friendship between our 
ussiagpeoples.” 
ectif “Among many pleasant impressions the most striking 
lati dere the days spent on the farm of Mr. Krause in lowa. 
is imthe farm, the meetings with the industrious, friendly 
to tilarmers, frank conversations about their work, joys and 
tares, their friendly attitude toward us on the part of the 
ent@éntire Krause family—all this made the days we spent 
tenewiere so pleasant I would be glad if these lines could 
) beach Mr. Krause and his nice family.” 
ywnesimilar comments ) 


(Two other 


“L liked greatly the friendly reception accorded us by 

b.. , - ‘ " . 3 

id dlowa farmers—Orville Fox and Lloyd Elson. I have 
Wiany pleasant recollections of the days spent in Chicago 


ind the people I met in that city. I want to extend, 
page P» 


through your magazine, my sincere greetings and best 
wishes to Kathy Wright and Max Putzel from the Chi- 
caso Council on Foreign Relations.” 


‘The great desire of young Americans to learn the 
truth about the Soviet Union and the life of Soviet people 
Was manifested in many conversations.”*"’ 

‘In America I was struck by the tremendous interest 
in the U.S.S.R., in the life of the Soviet people and in 
the conditions of study of the Soviet youth. Americans 
are interested in literally everything and this interest was 
expressed in the hundreds of questions I had to answer. 
I must say that many of the questions showed that many 
Americans have an absolutely distorted idea of life in 
the Soviet Union.” 

“The most positive impression I gained was the lively 
interest in our country and our delegation, shown by 
American young people. The most negative impression 
| gained was the very poor knowledge of our country’s 
history and culture.” 


Basic impressions 

“I liked very much the straightforward and cheerful 
youth of the United States, young people who are not 
afraid of work and want to live a life of peace, young 
people with whom you can be good friends. I disliked 
very much the big difference in the living standard of 
various people, unemployment and the high cost of edu- 
cation.” 

“I was most of all surprised by the brazen preaching 
of individualism. This phenomenon, it seems to me, has 
many adverse consequences.”** 

“I was struck by the widespread fear of the future 
among ordinary people, fear of losing a job, a feeling 
which is utterly alien to Soviet people.” 

“I was surprised that most American young people 
have no social ideals in life. I saw that the actions of the 
American Government in the Near East had aroused 
serious anxiety among young Americans of conscription 
age.’ | was surprised that a very small number of Amer- 
icans study Russian, but at the same time found that the 
interest in studying Russian had risen greatly.” 

“Race discrimination in American universities made 
a sharply negative impression on me.” 

“As an agronomist I was perhaps most of all impressed 
by the productivity of labor in American agriculture. This 
is in large measure ensured by the wide use of diverse 
machinery, fertilizers, herbicides, better varieties, etc. 
Visits to farms, where I was able to understand and see 
the entire process of work and its organization, were of 
interest to me. (One similar comment) 

“I am convinced that our agriculture which is in less 
favourable climatic conditions will be able to surpass 
American agriculture for the level of labor productivity. 
This is confirmed by the fact that our collective farms 
and state farms are now expanding production at a very 


continued on page 9? 








Larry Whetton and Dick Momsen at the Agricultural and 


Industrial Exhibit in Moscow 





YMCA-YWCA delegation 


to the Soviet Union. 


Left to right, 


Dwight 


Beattie, Thomas Hall, Myra Bergman, Joyce Henderson, John Reid, Mrs. 


Anne Kern, 


Beverly Deepe 


Alan 


Krause, 


Grace 


Thompson, 


Theodore 


Alexander, 


American responses 


A societal religion 


“I was somewhat surprised to find the deifying » 
immortalizing of Lenin. This is perhaps best illustra 
by a poster in the Leningrad Pioneer Palace which rey 
‘Lenin lived. Lenin lives. Lenin will live.” This was cop 
plete with Lenin’s picture and the dates ‘1870-1958° 
(One similar comment ) 

“Religion (as we understand the word) was a ¢ 
mension that was lacking. | had not anticipated the jp 
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of most Soviet citizens.” wads. I li 
“Many otherwise very well informed about tg&¢ auto 
West know little or nothing about the Christian religiq f trading 
apart from the historical behavior of the Orthod the highwa 


church in Russia, a history most young Soviet studer 


emphatically reject.” 


Indoctrination and control 


“Another very impressive thing to me was the mann: 
and extent of indoctrination of the young people. . 
(For example) a Pioneer Palace in Tashkent . . . pr 
vides not only recreation for young people but also 
gins instilling in them phrases and slogans which the 
... It teaches them to love the Par 
... In front of the Palace . 


repeat and accept. 


and its leaders. . We saw 


“Especii 
lexity anc 
the standp 
ag of gree 
imilar cor 


impression 
“I was 
winging a 
ation of : 
the work « 


large slogan: “Thanks to the Party and government fi liked tha 


our happy childhood.’ ** (Two similar comments ) 

“Many people did not believe all that they read abou 
the States, and had serious questions demanding accurat 
information about many of the issues mentioned.” 

“Once, when only one Soviet student was in the room 
the question came: “What really happened in Hungan 
The discussion ceased when his friend re-entered.” 

“High degree of satisfaction with present situation 
“Aware of lack of information about the West but n 
especially concerned about it.” 


Education and culture 


“IT was impressed by the time and energy devoted | 
building or establishing museums and palaces of culture 
Soviet society is attempting to raise the status of the tt 
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posure to art, though controlled, or to a type of beau! 
such as is displayed either in the Metro (subway ) or th 
Agricultural (and Industrial) Exhibition(s) in Moscow 

“Fantastic amount of reading.” “Importance given! 
development of rational facilities.” “Drive for educatie’ 


and culture.” (Three other similar comments ) 
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Soviet responses 


high rate. 6-7 times faster than the rate of growth of agri- 
ylture in the United States.” 
“The 


the problem of marketing their produce and with rising 


American farmers have great difficulties with 


axes. Please extend through your magazine my greetings 
nd the wishes of best success to Harvey Moeckly and 
Floyd Hirsch, farmers from Polk City, lowa, with whose 


amilies we stayed.” 


Roads and cities 


“I liked the beautiful nature of the U.S., the green 
campuses and highways.”* 

“| liked the roads and the well-planned traffic on these 
oads. I like the solution of problems connected with 
ense automobile traffic, as for example, the removal 
{trading centers from cities and setting them up near 
the highways. 

“Especially in New York, I was struck by the com- 
jlexity and difficulty of city development problems from 
he standpoint of transport, housing construction, plant- 
ng of greenery and ventilation of the city.’ (One other 
milar comment ) 


impressions about education 


“| was interested in problems pertaining to the up- 

ringing and education of children. I liked the organi- 
ation of summer schools in the United States; I liked 
he work camp in which we were in Putney, Vermont; 
‘liked that the Boy Scouts learn many practical knacks 
ind skills in their organization. At the same time I was 
urprised that in such a rich country the accommodations 
1summer camps and tuition fees in summer schools are 
ery expensive. | was surprised that Scouts learn so many 
ractical military Knacks. I was surprised at the existence 
{ psychological tests on entering schools, which at once 
iivides the children into mentally gifted, backward and 
normal. I think that these tests cannot establish the real 
mental abilities of children. Many of the mentally back- 
vard children cannot gain full knowledge. | was sur- 
prised at the high cost of higher education.” 

“I was perhaps most of all impressed by sports instal- 
ations at American universities. Each university has very 
s00d facilities for sports. Splendid tennis courts, swim- 
ming pools, basketball courts and gymnasiums are a 
wuarantee of success by American student athletes.” 

“I was well impressed by the number of laboratories 
nthe United States where research in physiology is con- 
lucted. In some of them very interesting investigations 
{the functions of the eye of man and animals are carried 
m. We exchanged papers with young scientists and 
greed to correspond in the future.” 
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Marina Zuhravleva holding snake at Boy Scout Camp 


Beaumont near St. Louis. 
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Soviet students visit Judge Weinstein’s (far end 


of table) court room in St. Louis. 





Soviet visitors at the St. Louis Art Museum. The six days in St. Louis 
were arranged by Washington U’s Campus YMCA-YWCA. 








Responses from American students 


[he bulk of the questions fell into three cate- 
ories. (1) Those provoked by propaganda and aimed at 
hitting our more sensitive spots, (2) those seeking 
more information, and (3) those based on pure curiosity 
The 


groups, dealt mostly with the issues of segregation and 


first, usually asked at formal meetings or large 
minority group rights, Lebanon, the recession and in- 
equality of educational opportunities. In smaller circles, 
questions would be asked as: Why do Americans want 
Is capitalism really 
If you 


war’? Why do Americans hate us? 


based on the exploitation of the working class? 


criticize your government so much, why don’t you do 


York? Do 


) 


something about it? Are there slums in New 


. . | . L, 
Our workers Na 


The third 


PrOups Or 1n 


Ve Ca’ks 

area of questions were always in small 
yersonai talk. They inquired of my family 
Did I study Russian? What 
courses did my school teach? Are there Teddy Boys in 
America? What do Van Cliburn? What 


books by Soviet writers have you read? Above all else 


T 
} 
and our standard of living 
you think of 
I was asked whether I liked the city I was in and the 
Soviet Union. Another sure question ‘What will you 
tell the American people about us?’ 

\ young girl in Tashkent turned to me with a search- 


us expression and said, 


‘Are you really happy 


U.S. foreign policy; world peace 
The Neal 
as: “Why did the U.S.A. become an aggressor in Leba- 


East trouble brought many questions such 
non?’ or “How can Dulles send troups to Lebanon, when 
the majority of the people in the U.S.A. are against 
him?’ ” 

Related questions: “Why does the U.S. government 


want war “Why were students discouraged from at- 
“Why 
do you not recognize Red China?” “Why did the U.S. 
help the Nazis in World War II?” (sic!) “Do the Ameri- 


can people want peace?” “How can Americans tolerate 


tending the Youth Festival in Moscow in 1957?” 


the inhumanity of nuclear testing?” “How does the church 
justify intervention in Lebanon?” (Thirteen other simi 
lar comments ) 

“We talked with young workers in the late afternoon 
Che same question that we always hear came up—' What 
ire American students doing for peace?’ But this time 
we asked the same question in return. The only answer 
ve got was that millions of people had signed the Stock- 
holm peace petition, whereupon John Armstrong from 
Harvard suggested that it was, in our opinion, a bit naive 

ke all your hopes in a petition and let that be the 
tent of your actions. He pointed out that the U.S. went 


stage in the 1930's.” 





questions moreq 


The religious riddle 


“Do you believe in God?” “How can an _ intellige 
young person believe in God?” . 

“In private conversations we often discussed religi 
and philosophy. Soviet young people are interested 
the final questions of life as are young people everywher 
but they have no contact with sophisticated religioy 
thought and have therefore very little to go on in the 
thinking about religion. . . . This was an area many 


them were eager to discuss.” 


Life in the United States 
“How 


from cars 2nd clothes to apples?” 


much do different items cost in the States 
(Many similar que 
tions ) 

“A smal! group of students welcomed us into a hom 
turned on the phonograph, put on an Elvis Presley recor 
and came forth with this flood of questions: “What dan 
is the most popular now? Do you know how to rock ‘ 
roll? We do the cha-cha-cha here. ‘Is Deanna Durbr 
still a popular movie star? We've heard about Grae: 
Kelly. ‘Are Frankie Lane and Frank Sinatra st 
popular? We like Louis Armstrong best.’ “Who is th 





most popular American author? We read Jack Lo 
don.’ ~*' (Five other similar questions ) 

“We hear that there is a great deal of juvenile d: 
linguency in the U.S.” (Six other similar questions) 


Politics and economics 


“If so many people disapprove of Dulles and Faubu 


why do they remain in office? Don’t the American peop 
control the government and its policies?” 

“What do you think about Little Rock?” “Why ¢ 
“Why is Paul Robeson s 
discriminated against?” “Why 


Americans lynch Negroes?” 
is there segregation 
(Fourteen other similar questions ) 

“Why are there so many people unemployed?” “He 
do you explain the recession?” “We hear that all fam 
lies in the U.S. have their own car and their own home 
Is this really so?” (Five other similar questions ) 
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in our country? 4. Relations in the family? 5. The 
woman’s role in Soviet society?” 

“As a historian I often had to answer’the question: 
how do I find America? Or, in other words, did life ac- 
cord with the information about America we gained 

: tl k d in our studies, from the press, from American literature 
| ed uen y as e published in our country. To this we can reply briefly: 
we did not have to discover America. 

“We found it just as we pictured it to ourselves. This 
of course does not mean that we do not know it better 
now. Many impressions supplemented and deepened our 
knowledge.” 


The Soviet economy 


“As an economist I was most frequentiy asked 


Knowledge about the Soviet Union about economic education in the U.S.S.R., the de- 
; 8 ‘ is velopment of Socialist industry and agriculture and pos- 

ie “What Russian and Soviet literature have you read? age peopagins, : % 
. er sibilities of trade between the U.S.S.R. and the United 


‘Do you enjoy Russian music and movies?” (Seven other sae nay” 
; ; States. the life of Soviet workers, collective farmers and 


igi similar questions ) on 
: 2 — ; ar intellectuals, the social security system in our country. 
d What is your opinion of dialectical materialism’ lh a ns 

y — sen epr 6s “Many were interested in the public health services; 
her} “How many people in the U.S. study Russian‘ How : 


saan they asked whether medical aid was really free in our 
vignf ~ many take courses on the U.S.S.R.? Are these very crit- : : ; 

. ; sa a mel : country and, on getting an affirmative answer, said that 
thet ical courses?” (Seven similar questions ) ’ . ' 








é this was very good.” (One similar response ) 

; “I was most frequently asked: What do I think of 
‘World Communism?’ | answered: The idea of Commu- 
nism is winning ever new supporters in all countries. One 

am billion people are already building the new socialist 

| world. No one is able to stop this movement.” 

jue 

“ Higher education in the U.S.S.R. 

OF “We were asked many questions about the system of 

lane higher education in the U.S.S.R.; the rights of Soviet 

k young people to an education, work and leisure; the 

urd participation of the youth in public life, economic and 

wrac cultural progress.”'’ (Two similar comments ) 

st “As a biophysicist and physiologist, | was constantly 

5 th asked questions about the development of biological 

Lor . science in the U.S.S.R., the works of Pavlov, Lysenko 

Cer + 3 and other scientists.” 

> Myra Bergman speaking with Soviet students. “Girl students and women instructors were interested 

5 in the status of women in our country.” 

“Americans frequently asked whether there are any 
Responses of the Soviet other large cities in Russia, except Moscow and, what is 
ubut delegation members ‘ most amazing, St. Petersburg.””* 

cop 

'| In general Geography 

y* “A great interest in us was shown everywhere in the “I was often asked: ‘In what part of Russia is Uzbe- 

mn United States. We were literally showered with questions. kistan?” My answer is, “Russia is not synonymous with 

or Frequently Americans put questions which showed that the U.S.S.R. Russia, or the Russian Soviet Federated 
| they lacked authentic information about life in the Socialist Republic, is only one of the 15 Union Republics 

Hof U.S.S.R. As for serious questions, they resolved to the of the U.S.S.R., while Uzbekistan is another Union Re- 

fam} following: 1. What is the basic difference between the public, but is not part of the RSFSR. It is in the Central 

ym) economic systems in the United States and the U.S.S.R.? Asian part of the Soviet Union.’ ”’'’ (One similar com- 
: 2. System of wages in the U.S.S.R.? 3. Living conditions ment ) 
' 
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Responses from American students 


The U.S. as a “war monger” 


| was asked innumerable times “Why does the U.S. 
government want war?’ Most of the material they are al- 
lowed to read and permitted to hear about America is 
concerned with the ‘capitalistic, imperialistic aims of the 
U.S. 

“I was told by several people in different cities in the 
Soviet Union, ‘The U.S. won't subscribe to a “pact of 
peace.” The U.S. always deals with details in summit 
conferences. It never deals with big important issues 
like peace. The U.S. is always the aggressor. The 
Soviet Union Stopped testing nuclear weapons because 
. The 
U.S. started war in Korea. W hy and how could the US. 
drop bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki if it is a nation 


we want peace. We are a peace-loving nation. 


which wants peace? 

“We met a great many people who believe that the 
U.S and 
on the production of war materials; therefore, they also 
believed that .While 
soviet citizens are extremely conscious of the fact that 
the U.S.S.R. is encircled by NATO and American bases, 
they are not so often aware of the real military threat 
which Soviet armies and \ 
Europe and to the U:S.. 


economy 1s based on capitalistic aggression 
ri 


America as a nation wants war. 


Western 
and this fact tends to confirm 
them in the official Soviet view that the U.S. is a war- 
monger nation.” 


armaments pose to 


“The most serious misunderstanding was that Amer- 
ica wants war and the Soviet Union wants peace. This 
little black and white cameo was the most discouraging 
condition I met.” 
difficult 


(Three similar comments ) 
When 
point to the example of a Soviet satellite country in an- 


“It was to define would 


terms. one 
swer to a charge of “Western aggression,’ the answer 
would be that these countries desired Soviet help.” 
“Extensive misinformation about the Hungarian revo- 
lution.” 

“There is a strong belief among Communist intellec- 
that (the U.S.) make toward 
peace even if we wished because our entire system rests 
(One other similar comment ) 


tuals could not moves 


on a war economy.” 


Soviet views of the average American 


“So little is known about the US. . When I asked 
what some of the cities were in the U.S., the usual reply 
was New York, and sometimes Chicago, but that was 
all.” 

“*We get very little information about America and 
all we get is bad. 


different. We don't know 


But you and your friends are 
what to think now.” (Five 
similar comments ) 


“I often inquired about the Soviet impressions of 
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the most serio 


\mericans. ‘I thought Americans were rude, impolite 
ind uncultured. You must be the best America has. Yoy 
ire so polite and cultured. 


nents ) 


(Two similar com- 


“*T thought America was full of delinquency. A ¢a- 
lamity occurs every hour. I read where a mother wouldn't 
send her daughter to school because she was afraid to 
send her.” When told of many cities which did not have 
such a crime record, this person replied, “Oh, really? 
Are you sure? Well, what about robberies? L ynchings? 





Next Summer 
The National Student Councils of the YMCA and YWCA in August 
unanimously recommended that this exchange program be continued. 
Although definite plans for next summer have not yet crystallized 
as we go to press, it is certain that there will be a further U.S. | 
U.S.S.R. Student Exchange program next summer. It is hoped that 


future arrangements will provide for even greater depth of ac- 


quaintance and sharing, through joint participation in conferences, 
camps and family life. 


For further information, write to any of the organizations men- 
tioned on page two or the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Exchange, National Student 
Council YMCA and YWCA, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





“The evils of capitalism are regularly exaggerated for 
Soviet citizens. This is responsible for many of their 
major misconceptions about the U.S. I think that they 
have a general notion that the standard of living in the 
U.S. is high, though they certainly don’t have a clear 
picture of how well a middle-income American family 
lives. They hear much more of how our poor families 
live, and those who give them their information seem to 


cherish a picture of life in the U.S. as it was during | 


the 1930’s.’* 
“Their opinion that the working man is voiceless in our 
democracy is in direct accordance with the theory 


(Two other similar comments ) 


that only in a Communist state can the people be truly 
represented. The people were absolutely ignorant 


of the benefits of our workers, such as vacations with 


pay. Factory picnics in which employers would join | 


games with the employees were unheard of.’' (Three 


similar comments ) 


U.S. political system and the press 
“Basically, many Soviets do not understand the funda- 


continued on page |4 
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Responses from Soviet students 


General ignorance 


“There is obviously insufficient knowledge of the de- 
velopment of some of our sciences. Many very interes- 
ing Soviet journals are not read by postgraduates and 
scientists in the United States. This prevents them from 
drawing proper conclusions about the present state of 
the various sciences in our country. | think that Ameri- 
cans in general are mistaken as to what the Soviet Union 
s. The American press, radio and television often mis- 
nform the American people about the 
fairs in the Soviet Union. Americans in 


real state of af- 
general have no 
dea of how developed economically, politically, and cul- 
urally our country is, what a growing giant it is. Hearing 
often the word ‘Russia’ and almost never the words 
Soviet Union, I am under the impression that in the 
United States very few understand that the U.S.S.R. is 
, multi-national country, where all nationalities have 
every Opportunity for developing their economy and cul- 
ture, where all of them enjoy equal rights as citizens of 
the socialist state.’ (Two other similar comments ) 

“Many knew next to nothing about the U.S.S.R. For 
example, some think that there is rationing in the 
U.S.S.R. and the population is starving. These people 
nad been deceived by anti-Soviet propaganda. More than 
mce was I asked whether it is. true that in the Soviet 
Union all women are dressed in standard clothes. It is 
even funny to refute such things.” 

“In most cases I simply encountered a lack of knowl- 
edge of our country. It seems to me that architects and 
tists, for example, have a very hazy idea about our 


art. Museums have no works 


and Russian 
it. There are practically no books on these questions. 


of Soviet 
While in our universities and colleges you can find an 
\merican journal in any line, to find a corresponding 
Soviet journal in an American university or college which 
| visited is difficult and at times impossible.” 

“Many Americans have a fundamentally wrong con- 
ception of life in the U.S.S.R. Many of them do not have 
real information about our country. Young Americans 
compared what they learned from us with conceptions 
t the Soviet Union they gained from radio broadcasts 
ind the American newspapers. As a rule these compari- 
sons were not, by far, in favour of their former ideas. 


But the main thing is that on basic problems we under 
stood each other well. These were questions of peace 
and friendship between our peoples, between our youth 
The common view, mine and of the young Americans 
with whom I spoke, is 
systems, we must live 


that, notwithstanding the different 
in peace, must know more about 
each other, must visit 
ber the words of John, 
sity in St. Louis, who 
farewell. He said that 


each other more often. | remem- 
a student of Washington Univer- 
bade us a very tender and warm 
we, as all ordinary people of the 
world, have more things in common than things that di- 
vide us. He said he was very happy he had met us and 
that many of his ideas about us had changed and that he 
Was expressing not only his own opinion, but also that 
of his friends, that our peoples must always live in peace 
and friendship.” 

“The overwhelming majority of American young 
people do not know Soviet literature at all, and at times 
even Russian literature, except Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy and 
Chekhov (who is mentioned occasionally). The reason 
for this, in our opinion, is also quite obvious. In the 
United States the works of Russian and Soviet literature 
are practically not published and not studied. In any 
case, we did not see them either in university libraries or 
in bookshops. 

“In compliance with the request of the editors of THt 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, we would like to recommend its read- 
ers to make the acquaintance of the works of such Soviet 
writers as M. Gorky, V. Mayakovsky, M. Sholokhov, A. 
Tolstoy, A. Fadeyev, B. Polevoy, L. Leonov, V. Ket- 
linskaya, V. Lacis, W. Wasilewska, A. Korneichuk, M. 
Auezov, Y. Kolas.”'* 

“I was particularly surprised at the total lack of knowl- 
edge about life in the Central Asian Soviet Republics.” 


Contributions to peace by the U.S.S.R. 


“The most serious delusion about the U.S.S.R. is the 
opinion that the Soviet Union threatens the United States 
and wants another war. Our country is engaged in peace- 
ful construction to overtake and surpass the United States 
in per capita industrial output in the near future. The 
Soviet people and the youth want to live in peace and 
friendship with all peoples, the American people in- 
cluded. Only under conditions of peace can we accom- 
plish the tremendous economic and political tasks con- 
fronting us; only under conditions of peace is our normal 
life, work, study and love possible.” 

“The most serious delusion about the U.S.S.R. in my 
opinion, is that many Americans consider it an aggres- 
sive country. This is a dangerous delusion. Irresponsible 
politicians spread lies about the alleged aggressiveness 
of the U.S.S.R. and do so to have a free hand for ag- 
gressive ventures against the interests of the people.” 

“The main delusion with regard to the Soviet Union 


continued on next page 
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Responses from American students 


a 


mental principles underlying our democracy; and they, 
therefore, look on the system as somewhat chaotic and 
inefficient. They do not understand that there are 
two sides to most problems and that political parties 
are necessary when, in their view, only one side can 
be right. The dogmatic Communist seems unable to ac- 
cept the principle that a man has a right to be wrong.” 
(Two similar comments ) 

“Upon telling Soviet students that | am a journalist, 
the question would be ‘what party do you work for?’ 
[hey were surprised when I said that, as a journalist, 
I did not work for a political party. 

“The recurrence of this sort of question led me to be 
lieve that the role and position of the American press is 
misunderstood by the Soviets—in fact, the press 1s 
thought to be in a position similar to the propagandistic 
role of the Soviet press. The U.S. press ts thought to be 
controlled by the ‘capitalistic circles in US. society.” 

“U.S. newspapers are not sold on newsstands in the 
Soviet Union; the I uropean editions of American news- 
papers must be mailed into the U.S.S.R. In libraries in 
Asia, The Worker The Daily Worker of 


London were received regularly and the director of the 


Central and 
public library said the New York Times and New York 
Herald Tribune were received regularly. Upon asking to 
see these newspapers, he corrected himself to say that 
copies of the newspaper could be received from Moscow 
in ten days. In some of the libraries in Leningrad and 
Moscow, the latest Western newspapers are received but 
individuals must have special permission to read them. 

rhe Soviets frequently asked if Pravda was sold in 
\merica; they were silent after being told that it was and 
that sections of it were translated into English in the 
monthly periodical, Current Digest of the Soviet Press. 
| felt this situation to be one of the most serious miscon- 
ceptions in the U.S.S.R.” 

‘It seemed to be their idea that all American Negroes 
suffered from discrimination. Chey did not know 
that many places were eliminating the problem. Che 
only Negro they knew was Paul Robeson; they had never 
heard of Ralph Bunche, for instance.” 

It is fair to say that they had exaggerated views of 
our problems, especially the recession, the racial prob- 
lem and the problem of student finances and job place- 


nent. These three areas were always brought up 7 
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Responses from Soviet students 


consists, in my opinion, in that a considerable numb, 
of Americans under the influence of propaganda sprea 
by the press, radio and television, do not believe in 


sincerity of the Soviet Union’s measures aimed , 
strengthening peace. It is clear to every unprejudicg 
person that the numerous peace moves and peace 


actions of the Soviet Government are dictated by th, 
interests of the peoples of our country who strive { 
lasting peace and hate war.” 


Life in the U.S.S.R. 


“Americans have the most serious delusions and mj 
understandings about the freedom of the individual j 
the U.S.S.R. Americans ought to realize that if we he 
no genuine freedom for the individual we would neve 
have had such achievements. And these achievemen 
are an undisputable fact.”' 

“One of the most serious delusions regarding the 
U.S.S.R. is the idea that Soviet people are depersonalize; 
and their whole life is terribly standardized. It is clea 
that the generally known successes of Soviet science 
technology and culture speak of the opposite and full 
refute such absurd conceptions.” 

“There is an entirely wrong conception of the tasks 
the Communist Party and the Young Communist League 
Che Communist Party of the Soviet Union strives to buik 





in Our country a society where each one will be able t 
work according to his abilities and receive according | | 
his needs. Our ideology differs from American ideology 
but no one of us thinks of imposing our ideology or 





anyone by force. The Young Communist League, on 
of the biggest youth organizations in the country, is edu 
cating our youth in the spirit of respect for labor, in t! 
spirit of understanding the tasks confronting our peopl | 
in the spirit of respect for all the other peoples "a 
iting the earth.” 

“Many Americans have a wrong idea about the ni 
ture of virgin-land development in the U.S.S.R. I ha 
to explain that the soil in the virgin-land developmen 
areas, as a rule, is fertile black earth and that the bring} 
ing under cultivation of such lands has enabled us t 
obtain the bulk of our grain from these eastern areas 
while regions with exceptionally favorable conditions fo 
farming, as the Ukraine, grow on a larger scale suc 
valuable crops as sugar beets and fruit and develop live 
stock breeding.” } 
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Members of the Soviet delegation 


arrive in New York. 


we wele 


On the way to America 


In the long hours while we flew over the ocean and 
passed Iceland and Greenland, each of us had time to 
think of the forthcoming meetings with American stu- 
dents 

In a way we felt like pioneers, we were the first big 
group of Soviet students who were going to the United 
States. We were the first, not because there had been no 
people who wanted to go to America and not because 
there were few invitations from U.S. students. The point 
was something else. A whole generation of university 
students changed before Soviet editors of student news- 
papers received American visas, at long last. They told 


us that they were frankly envious of their American col- 


Visas were not refused. The Soviet Government would not 
ermit its citizens to be fingerprinted as required by U.S. law. 
This requirement was removed by action of Congress in 1957 
the lit 


ors } 





the first 


leagues who had already been in our country three times 
by then.’ 

But the year 1958 instilled firm hope in our hearts. 
he agreement between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States in the spheres of culture, technology and education 
reinforced our hopes most convincingly. 

In no way Overestimating the importance for our coun- 
tries of the agreement between the Committee of Youth 
Organizations of the U.S.S.R. and the Council on Student 
fravel for the exchange of groups of students in the 
summer of 1958, each one of us felt the unusual responsi- 
bility resting upon him. 

We were aware that each one of us could do something 
to promote understanding between the younger genera- 
tions of our two countries. We naturally thought that the 
better we knew each other, the more opportunities we 
would find for mutual understanding and the clearer the 


continued on next page 
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possibilities for cooperation would become. 

Sitting in the plane, we again and again thought of 
what awaited us in the United States. We set ourselves 
the aim of learning as much as possible about the life of 
American youth and students, the system of general and 
higher education in the United States. In other words, we 
wanted to know how American young people work, 
study and spend their leisure, what their aspirations and 
interests are. One of the prime tasks we set ourselves 
during our visit was to extend the existing contacts and 
establish new ones between youth and student organiza- 
tions of the Soviet Union and the United States of 
America 

hese are the things we thought over before the North 
American continent hove in sight and we, like Columbus’ 


sailor, could shout: “Land!” 


“How were you chosen?” 


This perhaps was the question put to us most often in 
the United States 
question 


[here was no meeting without this 
By the end of the visit, our American friend 
and interpreter, Mark Suino, knew the answer to this 
question so well that he could answer it on his own. 

And so, how was the delegation chosen and whom did 
we represent? 

\fter final understanding had been reached between 
the Committee of Youth Organizations of the U.S.S.R. 
Student Travel on the number of 
participants in the exchange and the dates of the visit, 
the Committee of Youth Organizations of the U.S.S.R. 


1 the 
HU LEI€ 


and the Council on 


Student Council of the Committee asked local 
student organizations and university centers to name 


ndidates. The Soviet Union is a country of many 


ties, uniting 15 Union Republics as well as a 
irge number of Autonomous Republics and National 
reas. It goes without saying that students from different 
republics of the Union had to be represented in the Soviet 
outh group. More than that, since this first delegation 


rr 


esented the student body of our country as a whole. 
had to consist of students in different fields. 
The delegation included representatives of students 


‘ 


rom the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
and Leningrad), the Republic 
(Kiev), the Georgian (Tbilisi), Azerbaijanian (Baku) 
and the Armenian Republic (Yerevan), the Uzbek Re- 
public (Tashkent) and the Estonian Republic (Tallin). 


( Moscow Ukrainian 


As for the professional composition of the group, it con- 


sisted of young people who study engineering, agricul- 
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we were the first 





ural economics and political economy, medicine and 
biology, history and architecture, teaching and literature, 
music and foreign languages. 


We were in twelve states 


Our delegation divided into two groups and started 
our tour of the United States. We spent 30 very brief, 
but eventful days. Each one of them resembled the pre- 
ceding day for the fatigue it left with us, but differed 
in the diversity of impressions and ever new meetings 
with friends. 

We the Council on Student 
fravel and its guides and interpreters, Mary Potter and 
Mark Suino. They took us to Washington and New 


were in the hands of 


York, Chicago and San Francisco, Denver and Knox- 
ville. We visited and Vermont, California and 
North Carolina, the shores of the Great Lakes and the 
Pacific. We admired the beauty of the Rockies in Colo- 
rado and suffered from the heat of New York in July 
and August. 

Our group visited a number of industrial establish- 
ments. We did not always have the opportunity of see- 


lowa 


ing the life of the workers (especially in one case when 
all the workers of a factory in California were on vaca- 
tion). 

On the other hand, in lowa and Vermont where we 
lived with farm families we had a good opportunity to 
see agricultural production in the United States. Al- 
though not all the members of the delegation were well 





versed in problems of agriculture, all of us were able 
to feel the hospitality of the farmers and their families. 
We are very grateful to our lowa friends for always tell- 
ing us sincerely: “Feel at home!” 


Of great interest for us naturally were meetings with 
the students. In our opinion the most interesting meet- 
ings were in the Fieldstone School in New York and 
with students of summer courses for training leaders 
for the YMCA and the YWCA in New York, in the 
Westminster Fellowship in Chicago, in the lowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in Ames, and 


—— =e 


Drake University in Des Moines, in one of the clubs 


of Stanford University and in the University of Colorado 
at Boulder. These and many other get-togethers with 


American students were in the form of panel discussions, 
speeches by representatives of American students and 
the Soviet delegation. They enabled us and, we hope, 
the American students to know each other better. 

In all the cities our delegation visited we gave inter- 
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views to correspondents and spoke over the radio and 
television. We did not refuse an interview to a single 
correspondent. Even during our flight from Des Moines 
to San Francisco when the plane stopped over in Denver, 
several members of the delegation, foregoing the dinner 
waiting for them, patiently replied to dozens of questions 
asked by newspaper, radio and television correspondents. 

In brief, we felt great interest in our delegation by 
the students of the United States. Notwithstanding the 
fact that in summer there are very few people in univer- 
sities, hundreds of students often gathered to meet us in 
a number of universities and colleges. We were some- 
times received by the presidents of these educational 
establishments and we all remember the reception ar- 
ranged in honor of our delegation by Dr. Buell Gallagher, 
President of the City College of New York and the big 
get-together of Soviet and American students during a 
panel discussion at the University of Colorado. We were 
touched by the hearty words of Dr. Gallagher that he 
was very glad to welcome the first group of Soviet stu- 
dents. He said each one understood the exceptional 
significance for the entire world which good relations 
between our countries had and that student exchanges 
could improve these relations. 

The discussions and meetings with students, the re- 
ception accorded us by the Council on Student Travel 
and cooperating organizations, including the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Lisle Fellowship, and the Ex- 
periment in International Living enabled us to feel the 
great striving of young Americans for mutual under- 
standing, for the development of friendship and co- 
operation with us. 


For co-operation 


During our stay in the United States we did not for- 
get that friendship and co-operation between the Soviet 
Union and American youth will only gain if we establish 
wider contacts with different youth and student organ- 
izations. That is why we suggested to representatives of 
several youth and student organizations that they meet 
with us to discuss ways for co-operation. We met and 
reached understanding on the maintenance of contacts 
vith representatives of the Young Republican and the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America. We had a fruit- 
ful discussion with members of the administrative staff 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young 





At Norman Carton’s studio. Sergei Romanovsky (center), leader of the 


Soviet group, listens to views of gesticulating American artist. 


Women’s Christian Association. Many concrete questions 
of developing future relations were discussed during our 
conversation with representatives of the Young Adult 
Council. We hope that future contacts and meetings with 
leaders of the National Student Association will bring 
more positive results than did our meeting in New York. 

The unusual and unforgettable month in the United 
States passed very quickly and soon we found ourselves 
again in New York, whence we started our tour. The 
ocean again lay ahead of us. Saying goodbye to our new 
American friends before leaving for home, we told them: 
“Hearty thanks for the friendly reception, for the hos- 
pitality.”” 

Now, concluding this article we again want to say the 
same thing on behalf of all the members of our dele- 
gation. 

The main result of our trip, in our opinion, is that we 
and American youth have come to know each other 
better and, it seems to us, to reach the conclusion that 
there are possibilities for developing more fruitful and 
mutually beneficial relations between the youth of our 
countries, between our peoples. 

[he experience of our visit and the meetings prove 
incontrovertibly that such trips are needed both for the 
American students and for us. It only remains for us to 
hope that the exchange will be continued in the future 
for the good and in the interest of the young generation 
of our countries. 


IGOR BIRIUKOV 
EMMANUEL EGIASAROV 


Note: There are two additional sections of this article which space 
limitations have prevented our using in this issue. “John Smith—Ameri- 
can Student’ is the composite impression which the Soviet delegation 
has of American students. It will appear in December. The other, in our 
January-February issue, gives their observations and conclusions on 
American attitudes concerning the Lebanon crisis and the Middle East. 
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Americans meet with Soviet students at Moscow University 


by DICK MOMSEN, JR 


OUR STAY IN LENINGRAD, and in the U.S.S.R., was near- 
ing its end when a Soviet friend suggested a visit to the 
town of Pushkin, a half hour train ride from the city. 
It was a cold, damp fall day, hardly the type of weathe 
to pick for such an outing; but this seemed like a good 
chance to become acquainted with one of the smaller 
cities of the Leningrad region 

\bout the town itself, | now remember little: the rail- 
road station, a main square, tree-lined boulevards, and a 
jumble of houses and shops. What will long remain a 
vivid memory is the park at Pushkin. Mellowed by a soft 
mist, it had all the delicate beauty of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury English landscape painting. Laid out with great 
care almost two centuries ago, Its planned perfection 
was more natural than nature itself 

We paused long on the banks of the willow-bordered 
lake. Then strolled along the paths in the encircling 
woods, past 


Turks: 


bridge of veined Italian marble: then to the ruined battle 


1 tower commemorating the deicat of the 
a small ivy-covered pyramid; over a Venetian 
ments of an ancient fortress. This may sound artificial 
and pretentious when listed, yet in reality it all blended 
with perfect harmony into the setting 
\ tower in the battlement provided shelter from the 
in that had started to come down more heavily. Look- 
ng out, it was difficult to remember that we were in an 
ge of sputniks, jet planes, and guided missiles 
[he shower stopped and we moved on to what had 
been the Summer Palace of Catherine the Great. Almost 
completely destroyed by the invading Germans, many of 
ts walls have crumbled and fallen in, with here and 
here a titanic figure of a man, carved in stone, still hold- 
The work that 


las been in progress for some five years has as yet re- 


ng on his shoulders a balcony or portico 
} 
stored only a small portion of the vast building. Thou- 


sands of man-hours have already been spent poring over 
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diagrams, pictures, and drawings in an attempt to re- 
capture every smallest detail of the original. The debris 
has been meticulously searched for remnants, fragments, 
ind even splinters of the old art works; and much care- 
ful detective work has gone into tracking down the 
palace’s scattered treasures. Little by little the old rooms 
are beginning to take shape: some with wall space re- 
served for missing paintings, others with patches of 
simple wood flooring where the parquet is incomplete, 
and everywhere sections of as yet unpainted woodwork 
spliced into the intricate original carvings. Only a labor 
of love could have originated such faithful care. 

As we sat over a warming cup of tea in a small inn by 
the lake, I felt that | had come closer to understanding 
the Soviet people than at any other time during the past 
month-and-a-half. Until now, we had been concerned 
primarily with the dynamics of a new society. But for 
the first time it also became clear that there exists a great 
reservoir of pride in a national tradition. Here was a 
source of strengih beyond the Marxist ideology that has 
been carried through into the present. 


A night in the 
Kazakh Observatory 


by DAVID YAMAKAWA 


ONE OF MY MOST UNIQUE EXPERIENCES this summer took 
place on a hilltop in Central Asia. There, so high that 
the city of Alma Ata lies in its entirety before it, stands 
a small group of buildings belonging to the Kazakh Ob- 
servatory and Astrophysical Institute. 

We visited this observatory one day—the beautiful 
one-story main building and the string of small buildings 


with shining silver-like domes, each housing its own tele- 
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Director of Artek, model Pioneer Camp in Crimea, 


points out pano:amic photo of the camp. 


scope [he director showed us all the major instruments 


used in astronomical study. 


At eleven o'clock that night, Bev Deepe, Jack Reid. 
and | accepted an invitation to return to the observatory 
in order to view Sputnik III. Upon arrival, there was time 


to spare and we had an opportunity to get acquainted 
with the three astronomers on duty. They explained the 


procedure they were going to follow in photographing 


the Sputnik. 


Then we walked out into the brisk night, the city 


lights glistening below. Along the narrow path ahead the 


domes were glowing eerily. reflecting the light of the 
beautiful Kazakh moon. Dividing ot 


irselves 


into 
groups we entered two separate buildings. The telescopes 


two 


in both were to take photographs of the satellite’s passage 


overhead. We watched intently as the telescopes were 


sighted and fixed according to previously calculated 


figures and as the film was placed in the cameras. We 


yaited in silent anticipation w hile the minutes passed. At 


the appointed time all of us, astronomers, host, chauffeur 


ind we three Americans were staring intently in th« 
rection which the satellite was to take crossing t! 
heavens. 

rhen we saw it—a faint light passing quietly overhead 
What we saw was the rocket. The path of the satellite and 
the location of the moon were such that the satellite itself 
was invisible. By unanimous agreement we decided to 
wait for Sputnik to circle the earth and return again. This 
second time over, the men with the other telescope saw 
both the rocket and Sputnik; on our platform we saw 
nothing. 

We walked slowly down the path to our auto and, 
after bidding our newly made acquaintances farewell, 
drove down the narrow road into the city. 





David Yamakawa and Beverly Deepe talk with Pioneer girl in Leningrad 


| shall never forget that night in Central Asia when 
with mutual curiosity and anticipation five Russians from 
various walks of life and three Americans stood together 
and devoted a large part of the night to observe one of 
man’s major scientific achievements which passed silently 
by before the wonders of the universe. 





MORE TO COME — in future issues of The Intercollegian 


Our Friend—John Smith—a description 


tudent written by Soviet students 
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State tr < mmer 


of 


who 


the 


average Ameri 


were in the United 


A Visit to a Soviet Sports Camp —experiences of 


dents with Soviet students in an informal setting 


Are American Students Interested in Politics?—the 


soviet students on this question based on 


Ar 


er 


views of 


their observations 


mmer, with special emphasis on the Middle East crisis 


The Purpose of Soviet Art—an interview with the 


Re 
we hope—extensive correspondence 


ponder and discuss these reports 


from 


those 


Director of 


who 


epin Institute by Thomas Hall, Georgia Tech YMCA. And 
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ton 


The Intercollegian asked Bev Deepe, 
the YWCA 


itv of Nebraska, 


recently a membe; of 
Cabinet at the Uni 


what she would say ‘0 American stu- 


dents on how this Exchange exper- 
lence can continue on every campus. 
BUT, YOU ASK, how can 


a campus 
Christian Association promote these 
inter-personal relationships when only 
one member—or maybe none—can 
go to the Soviet Union? After all, 40 

or even 140—is a small number 
of delegates. 

True. But I think that any Associa- 
tion—whether in Texas, Chicago or 
Lincoln, Nebraska, can do something 
more dynamic than send delegates. | 
would like to see each campus As- 
sociation attempt to fulfill three ob- 


jectives. 





The first is to initiate programs 
about the Soviet Union on Americap 
college campuses. Some discussion of 
the U.S.S.R. should be held this faj 
in current affairs forums or study ses. 
sions. How about a weekly coffee 
hour devoted exclusively to aspects 
of Soviet life? How would you answer 
some of the questions the Soviet 
students raised? 

And what about the questions for 
American self-examination suggested 
below which 


will be explored in 


future issues of The Intercollegian 


Don't forget that there are increasing 


numbers of Americans in Soviet 
studies programs as well as_ those 


who have been in the U.S.S.R. who 
would be delighted to speak to your 
group. 


The second objective involves each 





home? 


standing. 
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Whatever the case, vou'll doubtless want to take part in the “getting 
to know you” activities designed to promote international friendship. 


Mav we suggest one way to do this? 


Begin your own “cultural exchange program” by offering a Reader's 
Digest gift subscription to a foreign student. By sharing the common 


experience of good reading, you'll build mutual sympathy and under 


Phere are Digest editions in 13 languages. We'll be happy to send vour 
gift to any student you designate; or we can select a worthy recipient 


if vou prefer. Simply iddress your request to: 


THE READER'S DIGES 
PLEASANTVILLE I: 


NEW YORK 


Yo. 


ROOM: 
able beds 
tours, etc 
Rates $2 
for folder 
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\ssocial/on’s calling for an expansion 
f the S.-U.S.S.R. exchange pro- 
vam. Why can’t American students 
oarticip e in a work camp in Stalin- 
rad? Or work with Soviet students 
. their virgin land development? Or 
hold a Summer seminar with Soviet 
gudents’ You, as members of cam- 
ous Associations, hold the answers 
‘9 these questions. 

How about exchanges with other 
Communist countries? My last plea 
for the campus groups is that they 
jemand American students be sent 
ioslovakia, to East Berlin, to 


to Czec 
\lbania or to Rumania. Let us hope 
that Hungary and Red China can 
shortly be added to the list. 


WwW 


The Intercollegian proposes to ex- 
sjore in future articles these challeng- 
ng questions which were raised in 


this exchange 


On page 12 Soviet citizens are 
reported as believing American capi- 
talism depends upon a war economy. 


4re military expenditures necessar\ 
| jor full employment? What could be 
ubstituted for military expenditures 
ind achieve full employment? 


2. These reports reveal a Soviet 





belief that American intervention in 
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Lebanon was both aggressive in in- 
tent and motivated by economic 


pressures. 


How can the U.S. best deal with 
the basic causes of conflict in such 
areas as the Middle East—national- 
istic fervor, the economic needs of 
the people, our own military security, 
the Communist free-world conflict? 


) 


How dominant were economic drives: 





3. Soviet citizens continually ex- 
pressed dismay at racial tensions in 
the U.S. This same question is raised 
by many other countries. 





Why is there such a dominant con- 
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EXISTENCE UNDER GOD 
By Albert Edward Day 


All who wonder if God can be known, all who 
have sought God in vain, will find strength and help 
in this book. Eloquently and with deep insight the 
author affirms that the experience of God is not an 
illusion; that God is available for mental illumina- 





tion, for emotional regeneration, for physical heal- 
ing: that there is a mysticism which is both intel- 
lectually respectable and decisively Christian. 

After stating that a conscious meeting with God can be experienced by 
every person—not just a gifted few—-Dr. Day discusses the spiritual dis- 
ciplines essential to such an experience, describes the way in which this 
experience takes place, and points up its meaning for one’s daily life. 

Readers who seek a union of intellectual integrity and spiritual vital- 
ity will be particularly interested in this book. Vov. 10. $2.50 


Dr. Day is the author of many articles and books, most of which are 
concerned with the spiritual life. This book is the summary of his per- 
sonal research into human life—firsthand knowledge acquired during a 
half century of the ministry. 


order from your bookstore 
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a campus favorite 
for FS years— 


THE MANHOOD 





OF THE MASTER———— 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Pastor Emeritus, The Riverside Church, N.Y.C 


“The world can 
en ‘ change in incalcu 
lable ways but it 
i anes son Fos ) cannot outgrow the 
Master.’ 

[his quotation 
a from Dr. Fosdick’s 
i 1958 Introduction 
i to THE MANHOOD 
OF THE MASTER Is 

[ 





the central thought 
in this great classic 
been 
read prayerfully by 


which _ has 


thousands of college men and women. In 
fect, it was campus Christian groups 
which propelled this book to world re 


nown 45 years ago 
THe MANHOOD OF THE MASTER com 
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vigne'tes 


All cry peace 


“WE ARRIVED Sunday, July 13, and 
were met with flowers by students. 
We've been sightseeing and touring 
institutes and industries. 
We've met with students twice. The 
first time was a big friendly get to- 
very enjoyable— 
entertainment, 
food, and gifts. 


Various 


gether and was 


speeches, dancing, 

“The second time was last night 
with Moscow University students. It’s 
very hard asking and answering ques- 
tions in a group of 100 or more, so, 
and 
chaos, we divided into smaller groups 


after much misunderstanding 
by field of interest. | ended up in one 
on politics. It was argument vs. argu- 
ment from beginning to end—no one 
gave an inch. 

“I have spoken very little while 
here. If I haven't had something 
worthwhile to say, then I have tried 
to be silent. But last night, for the 
first that I remember, I 
found myself defending U.S. foreign 


time can 


and military policies to an extent. 
everyone 1s too nationalistic. It was 
a soul-tearing experience—both 
but unable to 


see the other's point of view, unwill- 


groups crying peace 
ing to really try and listen—it made 
look black 


hope and sweat and tears on every- 


the future leaving only 
one’s part working as hard as pos- 
sible for understanding between dif- 
ferent groups 

“For American students to be 
happy-go-lucky now seems to be sui- 
cide for our nation. We must become 


serious and face up to the fact that 
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The Felt Crafters, Dept. |, Plaistow, N. H. 
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this world is in a mess now and shy 
become a living hell if we foolish 
play around.” 

DWIGHT BEAN; 





Special privilege 
“WE WENT SWIMMING in a blue pg 
(only for workers of a certain gro 
in the late evening. It was especig 
held open for us. We are given 
many special! privileges. On the bo, 
we get to use the top deck wh 
other passengers don’t. Needless 4 
say, the other travelers resent it. W 
are treated too much as _ privilegs 
tourists and too little as students,” 

DWIGHT BEA 


From the Estes Park Trail, (Colorad 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


American Students too Frivolous? 


rEN VISITING SOVIET STUDENTS tok 
a group of American students at 
YMCA Conference grounds here la 
week they thought American student 
and spent to 


much time watching television 


were too frivolous 


talking baseball and not enough ti 





discussing foreign affairs—and thfrhe ¢ « 
Americans tend to agree. 

Hosts to the Soviets during ther) 
Estes Park visit were officers of th 


YMCA Camp Employee's Associ: 





tion. The Soviet students wer 
concerned about the American stl} Welegme 
dents’ lack of knowledge concernin 
the Soviet Union. “Americans ar} Qur Door 
wrapped up in themselves,” the 
said. “They show interest in tht We Awa: 
Soviet Union but do nothing to leary 
about it.” The Soviets said mos} 2 You 
school children in their country ha 
classes on America—the languag 
culture, geography, and history. Of some | 


the group here three spoke excellent} ¥ 


English, two spoke eood English, at 
five spoke no English. 
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NATIONAL STUDENT ASSEMBLY 


OF THE YMCA AND YWCA — DECEMBER 28, 1958 — JANUARY 3, 1959 


U. of 1. YM 7A at 


the 
University 
of 

Illinois 

in 

* Urbana 


Illinois 


U. of |. YWCA 


Welcome Assembly-goers! 





)Our Doors Are Open. 
We Await Your Coming. 
bSee You Then! 


4 
PNG CU DIR ice) President of YWCA 


Thoneo 8. CRereMar rresiten ot vues 








